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Falsies. Get on your local committees, 
I don’t mean the Conservative ones, but 
the real ones. Councittor H. E. R. 
PEERS speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Central Council of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations on March 3. 


Two Old Maids. The Communist 
Party is as old-fashioned as the Tory 
Party. They are both living in a world 
that is gone. One has only to read a 
Communist thesis today to see that it 
has not changed in the last hundred 
years since Karl Marx wrote it. 

The Soviet thinking has not adjusted 
itself to the fact that the most revolu- 
tionary power in the world is political 
democracy. She 
still clings to the 
notion that war 
is a revolution- 
ary opportunity, 
and she does so 
because the 
Soviet Union 
was born in war 
and because she 
knows that some 
nations tried to 
destroy her by 
war. 

It has always 
been assumed 
that Soviet Marxism would gain its first 
and easiest victories in the heavily indust- 
rialized nations. The theory of Marxism 
was born in Brussels, London, Paris, and 
New York and not in the agrarian areas. 
But I am convinced that the only kind of 
political system which is consistent with 
a modern artisan population is political 
representative democracy. 

The Soviet Union has won its victories 


in agrarian parts of the world where 
poverty is her chief ally. She has not won 
them, and she will not win them, in 
modern industrial communities. ANEURIN 
BEvAN in the House of Commons, 
February 14. 


The Meat Ration, prewar. After being 
unemployed for some time, my father got 
a temporary job selling halfpenny cubes 
of meat extract from door to door. 
They sold like hot cakes because all that 
many families were able to buy was 
bread and these cubes, with which they 
made soup. Month after month the 
families of the unemployed never saw 
meat on their tables. Letter to the Daily 
Mirror, February 14. 


The Workers’ Paradise. In June 1940, 
long before Russia entered the war, the 
Soviet Union decreed new punishments 
for labour offences ; for instance, a year’s 
imprisonment for any worker who 
changed his job without permission, and 
six months’ forced labour for being more 
than twenty minutes late for work. 
Eastern Europe has followed suit. Last 
year (1950) ordinary negligence got a 
Polish weaver three years in prison for 
producing faulty cloth. And, in general, 
any labour offence is liable to be treated 
as sabotage and thus as a crime against 
the State. More than half the people 
tried for anti-State activities in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1948 were ordinary manual 
workers. DENIS HEALEY in The Curtain 
Falls, (published on March 10 by 
Lincolns-Prager, 4s. 6d.). 


By Gad, Sir! The highest qualities of 
statesmanship...have certainly not 
been shown in the precipitate grant of 
such large measure of self-government 
to the Gold Coast. Daily Telegraph 
Editorial, February 26. 


Home, Sweet Home. Although I say it 
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about the leader of my party, I think the 
greatest help to democracy for the world 
in this country was when Mr. Churchill 
got thrown out in 1945. W. DouGLas- 
HOME, prospective Tory candidate for 
Kirkcaldy, at Glasgow, February 10. 


Railway Profits. Hardly a railway in 
the world is making a profit out of its 
traffic receipts, as distinct from sub- 
sidiary enterprises, such as hotels. Why 
should we expect British Railways to be 
an exception? The Observer Editorial, 
February 25. 


Indictment. The Conservatives did not 
hesitate for the sake of what they thought 
would be a temporary advantage to give 
the impression abroad that this country 
was completely divided on rearmament 
and defence. They stand exposed as the 
one party of the land which puts party 
politics before the national interest and 
they should be ashamed of themselves. 
FRANK Byers, Chairman of Liberal 
Executive, at Shaftesbury, February 18. 


Suburb of Russia. When we get rid of 
this Government it will be England again. 
At present, in my opinion, we are nothing 
but a suburb of Russia. Mrs. MARTHA 
G. Simpson, in a letter to The Recorder, 
February 10. 


LETTERS 


Maternal Mortality. Sir: In my view 
maternal mortality statistics can be made 
a telling factor in political controversy 
only if rates for different areas are com- 
pared. For example, in 1934 the rate for 
Brighton was 20 per 10,000 live births 
and for Burnley 145 per 10,000. In 1948 
the Brighton rate was 8 and the Burnley 
rate 7. No one can argue that the fall in 
Burnley from 145 to 7 was due only to 


medical advances: it is crystal-clear that 
it was poverty and unemployment—the 
only factors distinguishing Burnley from 
Brighton—that caused the shockingly 
high rate in Burnley, and that with the 
absence of these factors the rates for the 
two towns are roughly the same. And so 
with other towns, and with infant 
mortality. 

Owing to the nature of my present 
employment, I have to append a nom de 
plume. 

VERITAS, 
London. 


Tax Reliefs: Sir: I see from the Labour 
Party’s Handbook for Socialists 1951, 
that a person with three children receiving 
an income of £1,000 a year now has to 
pay only £141 15s. income tax, which 
means a reduction of £135 7s.-6d. since 
the war, whereas a person on £400 a year 
effects a saving of only £22 15s. My 
interpretation of this is that a man on 
£1,000 a year is receiving far more relief 
than a man on £400 a year. 


W. D. STANSFIELD, 
Dartford, Kent. 


(Of course. The £400 a year man could 
not receive more than £22 15s. relief 
because he paid only that amount in tax 
and now pays nothing. A man on £300 a 
year paid nothing even in 1945 and there- 
fore does not benefit at all by income tax 
reductions. On the other hand the tax of 
aman on £2,000 a year fell by £250. It is 
in the nature of income tax that reduc- 
tions in the standard rate benefit the 
better-off, just as increases fall most 
heavily on them. When rich men clamour 
for a cut in income tax, poor men should 
remember this. These figures are before 
the 1951 Budget.—Editor). 


MP’s jobs. Sir: I have been invited 
to take part in a debate on a resolution 
attacking the Labour Party as a class 
party. Could you tell me what are the 
occupations of Conservative and Labour 
Members of Parliament? 


FRANK BIBBY, 
Wilmslow, Manchester. 


(Conservative: 124 Company Directors 
representing over S00 companies; 69 
lawyers; SO Army, Navy and Air 
Force; 42 ex-Foreign Office and ex-Civil 
Service; 37 authors and journalists; 
33 farmers and landowners; 14 business- 
men ‘miscellaneous’; 11 stockbrokers; 
less than 10 all other occupations. 
Labour: 56 authors and journalists; 
49 trade union officials, most of them 
working men; 34 coalminers ; 33 lawyers; 
24 railway workers, including 12 clerks; 
-26 school teachers; 21 lecturers and 
propagandists; 19 university lecturers; 
18 company directors, representing 55 
companies; 14 engineers; less than 10 
all other occupations. Totals do not 
tally with total MPs as one Member 
may have several occupations.—Editor.) 


ERNEST BEVIN 


A GREAT FOREIGN SECRETARY 


SAUSAGES AND KINGS 


OREIGNERS READING THAT the British House of Commons has been 

‘praying’ almost every night recently till four or five in the morning, 
would be making a mistake if they concluded that an excess of piety has 
overtaken the Mother of Parliaments. The picture evoked of Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Attlee, Herbert Morrison, Anthony Eden, The Radio Doctor, Michael 
Foot, Lady Tweedsmuir and Mrs. Braddock, softly murmuring their 
devotions together as the dawn creeps over Westminster is inaccurate in 
several important particulars. 

The Parliamentary ‘prayer’ is a device for the protection of the citizen 
against the arbitrary use of administrative power. It would be impossible 
for a Government to mount a debate on every regulation made in its 
name, so Parliament decides whether the Government shall have authority 
to issue regulations for specified purposes, and can subsequently ask for 
any of the regulations to be revoked if it does not like them. The request 
takes the form of ‘an humble address’ to His Majesty, ‘praying’ that the 
Order be annulled. 

By insincerely ‘praying’ against enough regulations, Conservative 
Members, working in relays, have been attempting to sabotage the work 
of Parliament. At a quarter past two on the morning of March 9, for 
example, the House having already sat for twelve hours, discussion began 
on a ‘prayer’ about sewing cottons, followed by prayers about furniture, 
steel scrap, macintoshes, women’s overalls, and sacks; the House rose at 
6.10 a.m. Another night, they debated the composition of sausages for 
nearly two hours. When Labour Members have insisted on a vote even 
the movers and seconders of the ‘prayers’ have abstained. 

Mr. Churchill in his broadcast lugubriously lamented these factious 
proceedings, but added that it was Mr. Attlee’s fault for not following 
Mr. Churchill’s policy. He is like the urchin who said : ‘He started it, 
mister. “E wouldn’t let me knock ’im dahn ! 
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THE MONTH 


HERBERT MORRISON TAKES 
THE LOAD 


Nothing Over Sixpence. On_ his 
seventieth birthday Ernest Bevin, for 
Jong the Colossus of British Labour, 
received a present to which nobody 
had been allowed to contribute more 
than sixpence. Employees of his 
Department in every corner of the 
globe, from charladies to ambassadors, 
had sent in their tanners. At a small 
party arranged in a room of the 
Foreign Office, seventy candles flick- 
ered on a birthday cake. 


The next day, March 10, Ernest 
Bevin gave a present to Herbert 
Morrison. But it was not a piece of 
birthday cake. Far from it. It was the 
Foreign Office itself. 


A Socialist Foreign Policy. Mean- 
while, Mr. Morrison had been doing 
some plain talking on foreign affairs, 
at a meeting in Yorkshire on the pre- 
vious Saturday. ‘Is there such a thing 
as a Socialist foreign policy?’ asked 
Herbert. ‘Certainly there is!’ And he 
gave two principles of such a thing: 

‘First, we Socialists believe that the 
fundamental ethical principles of 
Socialism which we apply in home 
affairs should be extended to relations 
between nations. We believe that all 
peoples capable of exercising them 
must have equal rights and oppor- 
tunities. We want to root out the 
exploitation of nation by nation in 
world affairs, as we want to root out 
the exploitation of man by man at 
home. We believe the better-off 
nations have a moral duty to help the 
poor peoples, and the strong the weak. 
We want to create a world society 
which will do for the peoples of all the 
world the good that Social Democracy 
has achieved here. 


‘Secondly, Socialists are essentially 
international in their approach to 
foreign problems. We do not think 
that it is possible to solve one country’s 
problems in isolation from all others. 
We believe that misery or oppression 
in one part of the world is a threat to 
peoples in all other parts of the world. 
The Tories are in principle anarchists 
at home and anarchists abroad.’ 


ond Persuasion. ‘In foreign 
1an who was about to 
Minister, ‘a single 
reedom to operate a 


MORRISON 
Some plain speaking 


policy is heavily restricted. The 
British Government is only one of 
more than 60 Governments, each 
with its own ideas of how to shape the 
world. If the British Government 
shows common sense and goodwill, 
which it has done under the Foreign 
Secretaryship of Ernest Bevin, it will 
have some influence with foreign 
Governments which respect those 
qualities. Even more important, it will 
have much influence with foreign 
peoples who are able to learn the truth 
and to influence the policies of their 
Governments. But with other Govern- 
ments Britain’s influence will depend 
mainly on her persuasiveness and—we 
cannot hedge or evade it—her power.’ 


Soviet Sabotage. Never a man for 
mincing his words, Morrison spoke 
strongly, almost bitterly, of Russia’s 
wrecking tactics at Lake Success. 
‘The Soviet Government has boycotted 
the constructive work of the United 
Nations,’ he alleged ; and he listed the 
following evidence: 


‘It has joined almost none of the 
specialised agencies whose job it is to 
raise living standards and eliminate 
social and economic distress. It has 
sabotaged the efforts of the United 
Nations to create collective security. 
It has used the veto 46 times in the 
Security Council. No other govern- 
ment has used the veto at all except 
the French, who used it once on a 
minor question several years ago. 
Worse still, imperialist Russia has 
frustrated every attempt to produce 
the working machinery of world 
peace. It wrecked the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s efforts to produce a 
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scheme for controlling atomic energy 
and abolishing the atomic bomb. It 
has wrecked every attempt to arrange 
worldwide disarmament under safe 
guarantees. It has wrecked the 
Military Staffs Committee’s attempt 
to produce practical plans for an 
international police force.’ 

On his first visit to the States after 
his appointment, Morrison was chris- 
tened by American journalists ‘the 
Sprite of British Labour.’ 


No one ever called Ernie that. 


BEATING PLOUGHSHARES 
INTO SWORDS 


The Double Burden. The outlines of 
Britain’s defence effort in the next 
three years are now taking shape. 
Although the British people will be 
called upon to find £1,300 millions for 
defence in the year beginning this 
month (an increase of £500 million), 
plus another £300 million (‘at least— 
Gaitskell) to cover soaring raw 
material prices, making the double 
burden £800 million more than last 
year, the effect on the man in the street 
may not be as depressing as pessimists 
had prophesied. 

Defence costs are scheduled to 
reach £1,800 million in the third year 
of the programme, an average of £36 
per person, compared with £16 per 
person in the year just ended. The 
total cost of the three-year programme 
will be £4,700 million, not including 
the capital cost of expanding factory 
capacity. As industrial expansion is 
going on in any event, this part of the 
defence programme is a matter of re- 
arranging priorities. 


Someone’s Got to Pay. There are 
four ways in which the cost can be met. 
First, byincreasing production. Second, 
by ‘going without.’ Third, by cutting 
expenditure on capital works, such as 
building. Fourth, by running into 
debt with other countries. 

In fact, the cost will be made up of 
a bit of each. There is no intention to 
incur an actual deficit on overseas 
trade, but the target of a large surplus 
has been abandoned. Housing will not 
be cut, but some other building will. 
Britons will go without some things, 
and they will try to produce more. 

How much they must go without 
depends on how much extra they can 
produce. Last year production rose by 
some 9 per cent or round about 
£1,000 million worth of goods. If 


this could be repeated it would be 
enough by itself to support the double 
burden this year of £500 million extra 
defence costs and £300 million higher 
- raw-material prices. But the Govern- 
ment cautiously puts the increase at 
4 per cent, on the ground that switching 
part of the economy from civilian to 
defence work is bound temporarily to 
retard the rate of expansion. Four per 
cent would be some £500 million of 
extra produce, enough to pay for the 
increased defence costs but not 
enough to cover the higher raw 
material prices. 


But It Won’t Hurt Much. By the 
time the remainder has been whittled 
down by dipping into Britain’s over- 
seas trade surplus and by small cuts 
in the building programme, the 
personal sacrifice of the individual 
Briton will not be great. ‘What is the 
prospect for our standard of living?’ 
Gaitskell exclaimed in the House of 
Commons on February 15. He 
replied: ‘There must be some absolute 
reduction. But according to the best 
estimate I can make it should not be a 
very large one.’ 

Cuts will fall on such things as 
clothing, fabrics, radios, household 
equipment, pottery and glass, on which 
the average British family spends 
about fourpence out of every shilling 
of its income. ‘I see no reason why 
there should be any reduction in the 
more essential sphere,’ said the 
Chancellor. 

Thus, although the defence pro- 
gramme is the most intensive ever 
undertaken in peacetime Britain, it will 
not have the crippling effect many 
people seem to hope. In fact, it will 
absorb one-fifth of the resources of the 
engineering industry, compared with 
four-fifths during the war. 

The tragedy is not that British 
living standards may fall but that 
they will stay where they are. The 
immense leaps in production since 
the war, finally closed the overseas 
trade gap last year, and from now on 
all additional output could have been 
used to raise the living standards of 
the British people. Instead, the added 
riches will be swallowed in defence 
costs. 


Some Free Advice. Hugh Gaistkell, 
who introduces his first Budget this 
month, has already received much ‘im- 
partial’ advice from various bodies on 
howtofinancethearms bill. The T.U.C. 
‘recommended in a memorandum on 
February 28 that the cash should be 
raised mainly by income tax, in order 


SIX CHARTS THAT TELL THEIR OWN STORY 


All these raw materials have to be 
imported into Britain, whose Government 
therefore has no direct control over prices. 
The dotted lines represent the average 
prices in 1945, when they were already 
much higher than before the war. 


Raw wool now costs about eleven 
times prewar. 
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so far as possible to spare the poor. 
The Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce on February 15 sub- 
mitted a statement pressing for cuts 
in ‘Food subsidies, housing subsidies, 
national assistance, the Health Service, 
family allowances and generally all 
forms of State benefits except educa- 
tion.’ They proposed also that private 
house-building by those who can 
afford to go in for it should be sub- 
stituted for the present policy, because, 
they argued, this would encourage 
people to save; also that local councils, 
which at present obtain their loans 
from the Government at low interest 
rates, should borrow from commercial 
finance houses at higher rates, te dis- 
courage them from spending. (One 
result of this would be higher housing 
costs, not to mention lucrative invest- 
ments for the finance houses.) But the 
Chambers of Commerce were not 
entirely spoilsports. They recom- 
mended cuts in purchase tax, which is 
mainly paid by the well-to-do, and the 
abolition of profits tax. This last 
advice on the eve of a rearmament 
drive is not likely to commend itself 
to Britain’s Socialist Government. 

On March 2 the Federation of 
British Industries put in its memo. It, 
too, urged Gaitskell to reduce purchase 
tax and abolish profits tax. But it also 
told him how to save £600 millions a 
year, mostly by cutting the social 
services. 

A fortnight after this issue of FACT 
appears, the F.B.I., the T.U.C. and 
the Chambers of Commerce will have 
had their answer. 


The Raw Material Shortage. Britain’s 
biggest problem is not going to be 
raising the cash but getting the raw 
materials. World consumption of tin, 
rubber, copper, zinc, sisal (a fibre for 
making rope and coarse tough cloth), 
cotton and wool is running at record 
levels, higher even than at the war- 
time peak. Unless international action 
is taken to allocate materials, British 
factories may be held up by shortages. 
Discussions on this problem are now 
taking place. 


A THREE-FIGURE HOUSE 


How To Save £400. In the second 
week of March, visitors to the Housing 
Centre in London could see a number 
of designs for houses costing between 
£900 and £1,000. The average cost of 
a house at present is about £1,350. 

The designs were a selection from 
322 entries for a competition spon- 


sored by The Builder. The winning 
house was designed by the Borough 
Architect and Deputy Borough Archi- 
tect of Northampton, who to make 
assurance double sure obtained a 
statement from a builder that he 
would erect 50 of their houses for 
£950 each. 

Land, roads and service charges, 
together with surveyors’ fees, would 
add £184 to this. Allowing £10 a year 
for maintenance, the rent would work 
out at 19s. 8d., reduced by the usual 
subsidies to lls. 3d., not including 
rates. 

Overall area of the house is 781 
square feet, compared with the mini- 
mum of 900/950 square feet recom- 
mended in the Government’s Housing 
Manual and the 1,050 square feet 
actually averaged at the present time. 
(The prewar minimum, laid down in 
1936, was 760 square feet). Many of 
the designs were as large as 850 square 
feet. 


Spacious Rooms. In the winning 
design, the saving in space was 
achieved on the whole by cutting down 
corridors, halls and landings. The 
three bedrooms are only slightly 
smaller than the sizes recommended in 
the Housing Manual. They are 121, 
110 and 62 square feet respectively, 
compared with the recommended 135, 
110 and 70. The single living-room is 


THE WINNERS 
Womersley, Hopkinson and model 


over 200 square feet, much bigger than 
the prewar average and as big as most 
postwar houses. There is no outhouse, 
but a built-in store serves the same 
purpose. A modern slow-combustion 
boiler-fire heats the living-room, the 


THE HOUSE THAT COSTS TWO-THIRDS THE USUAL PRESENT DAY PRICE 


An impression of the ground floor of the £950 house. Note the store, left, which 


takes the place of an out-house. 


The upper floor has two double bedrooms, one 


single bedroom and a combined bathroom-lavatory 


landing and the second bedroom, as 
well as supplying hot water. 

No gas is laid on. The price 
includes an electric wash boiler but 
not a cooker, which can usually be 
hired. 

Ceiling heights are 7 ft. 9 in. down- 
stairs and 7 ft. 6 in. upstairs. The 
Housing Manual lays down 8 ft., but 
the Girdwood Report (FACT, July 1950) 
criticised this as excessive. 

Built-in cupboards are provided in 
the kitchen and the first bedroom. 
Walls are distempered. There are five 
power-points in the house in addition 
to light points. 


The most questionable feature of the 
house is the combined bathroom- 
lavatory. With a little more ingenuity 
this could have been avoided. The 
assessors, a panel of distinguished 
architects headed by Sir Lancelot 
Keays aka B bee ob bRe i Be Ao mr te= 
marked, however, that no designer had 
solved all the problems but that they 
believed collectively they had done so. 
The second prizewinner managed to 
avoid this flaw. 


Passed to Hugh. The sponsors claim 
that for every 100 houses now being 
built something like 150 of the prize- 
winning design could be constructed. 
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But whether the new Housing Minister, 
Hugh Dalton, will be ready to sanction 
a lowering of housing standards 
remains to be seen. 


LOCAL ELECTIONS 


Getting Ready. Seven thousand 
local councillors are now preparing 
for the May elections, in which, in 
England and Wales, 83 county 
boroughs, 309 non-county boroughs, 
451 (out of some 570) urban districts 
and just over 110 rural districts (out 
of 475) go to the polls. There are no 
elections this year in the county 
councils, metropolitan boroughs or 
parish councils. 

In Scotland elections this year take 
place only in the burghs, total number 
of seats involved being about 830. 

Councillors defending their seats 
this year are those elected in November 
1947 in the boroughs and in the spring 
of 1948 in the urban and rural districts. 
These were the least successful local 
elections for Socialist candidates since 
the war. In the borough elections of 
November 1947 Labour gained 43 
seats but lost 675; won control of one 
authority but lost control of 34. In 
the district elections of 1948 Labour 


om 


gained 144 seats and lost 266, winning 
control of 8 councils and losing 14.- 

This means that Labour will be 
fighting to recapture a large number 
of seats which it held before the 1947 
and 1948 elections. 

At present there are Labour majori- 
ties on 8 county councils out of 62, 
on 31 county boroughs out of 83, 
on 44 non-county boroughs out of 
309, on 17 London boroughs out of 
28, on 140 urban districts out of 572 
and on 18 rural districts out of 475. 

Many people still do not bother to 
exercise their democratic rights in 
local elections. Since 1945 the per- 
centage of eligible electors voting has 
hardly ever been higher than 50 and 
has been as low as 30. Comparable 
figures for national elections are 75 
per cent in the General Election of 
1945 and 85 per cent in that of Jast 
year. 


INTERNATIONAL ‘~ 


HOLY TRINITY 


Purge in Prague. At last the truth 
about Clementis, the missing Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Minister (FActT, March) 
has come out. With four other Com- 
munist leaders, Clementis was arrested 
on a charge of plotting to turn 
Czechoslovakia away from Soviet 
Russia. A well-organised plan was 
under way when the Russian secret 
police sent Generals Koniey and Zorin 
to Prague to deal with the matter. All 
the accused are communists of long- 
standing, their only reason for revolt 
being a growing disgust at seeing 
Czechoslovakia made a colony of 
Russia. 


The new Trinity. Denouncing the 
victims as traitors, Mr. Kopecky, 
Czech Minister of Information, said: 
‘We shall prove that there is a place 
in the party only for those who in the 
most holy manner love the Soviet 
Union, the Communist Party of 
Bolsheviks and Comrade Stalin.’ 

For some~ time the Communist 
Party in Czechoslovakia has been 
deeply split. Announcing the arrest of 
Clementis, of Madame Svermova, 
Otto Sling and others, the Czech 
Government admitted that 170,000 
Communist Party members had been 
struck off the rolls during the past six 
months. The part-failure of the 1950 
Plan, recent Russian demands for 
stepping up production (which included 
proposals for sweating labour and 


employing more children in mines) the 
imposition of bread rationing, price 
increases and general shortages have 
caused widespread unrest in what was 
once the most prosperous of the Soviet 
satellites. 


Naked Terror. On March 1 Dr. B. 
Kratochvil, the Czechoslovak Ambas- 
sador to India, quit his post to seek 
asylum in Britain. He said there was 
‘naked terror’ in Czechoslovakia and 
that he hoped to be able to serve his 
country’s cause by ‘informing the West 
what Communism is really doing.’ 

At Suez on March 12 Kratochvil 


KRATOCHVIL 
Red Prague was too hot 


told reporters who boarded his ship: 
‘I can now speak freely for a nation 
which is not permitted to speak for 
itself.” 

‘One cannot compromise with the 
evil of Communism,’ he said. ‘It is 
my firm conviction that those who 
attempt compromise will enslave their 
children’s children.’ 

Having compromised assiduously 
for five years, Dr. Kratochvil should 
know. 


Terror in Hungary. In Hungary 
affairs seem to be in no better shape. 
When there was trouble over collec- 
tivisation in 1949, Cardinal Mindzenty 
and Rajk were put on trial to provide 
a diversion. Today Hungary is short 
of food, and has also failed to produce 
her quota of goods for the Soviet war 
machine, so Social Democrats are 
being paraded as scapegoats. Szakasits 
and Marosan, ex-socialists who joined 
the Communist band-wagon, have 
been pushed aside. Anna Kethly, the 
elderly and beloved leader of the 
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Hungarian Social Democrats is 
reported to have been secretly tried, 
together with several other socialist 
leaders, and sentenced to 15 years, for 
her a life sentence. If true, this is one 
of the Cominform’s most dastardly 
acts and one which, more than any 
other, will unite the Hungarian nation 
in a common hatred of Soviet Russia 
and its Hungarian henchmen. The 
strength of Anna Kethly’s following is 
proved by the fact that the Com- 
munists dare not try her openly. 


Denunciation in Belgrade. Mean- 
while the Yugoslav Foreign Ministry 
has issued a White Book on the 
activities of the Soviet Union and her 
satellites. It alleged that, apart from 
anti-Yugoslav propaganda, which in 
itself was a threat to peace, large- 
scale military activities were taking 
place on her borders. Gun emplace- 
ments, military roads and a network 
of airfields were being built, and 
manoeuvres were being carried out 
in Hungary and Rumania with large 
numbers of Soviet troops. This 
direct military pressure, the Yugoslav 
Foreign Office maintains, is one of the 
most serious elements in the growing 
tension in Europe. 

A Yugoslav Parliamentary dele- 
gation arrived in Britain on March 10 
for a week’s visit as guests of the 
Inter Parliamentary Union. It was led 
by Moshe Pijade, Vice-President of 
the Yugoslav Assembly and one of 
Marshal Tito’s chief spokesmen. 


DISCORD AT PARIS 


Near Deadlock. The discussions of 
the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies, which 
opened in Paris on March 5, soon 
reached a state of near-deadlock. If 
such difficulty is experienced in merely 
agreeing on an agenda, the man-in- 
the-street is left wondering what pos- 
sible settlement could be reached at 
the Four Power Talks themselves. 

After two weeks hard bargaining, 
during which both sides made con- 
cessions, a basic difference of approach 
remained. The Western powers wanted 
to discuss first of all ‘the causes of 
international tensions in Europe,’ 
including ‘the existing level of arma- 
ments and questions concerning Ger- 
many in this sphere’; secondly the 
conclusion of an Austrian Treaty; and 
thirdly German unity and a German 
peace treaty. The Russians on the 
other hand wanted to discuss firstly 
‘the fulfilment of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, with special regard to the 
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welcome to the 


SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL 


A HISTORIG ACT. The day was cold, bitter. Smith Square 
was deserted. For once the bombed church in the centre 
seemed to dominate the surrounding office-blocks: they, 
too, had become shells. Two or three hours before, their 
workers had drained into the residential parts of the city, 
where by now they were packed into football stadiums or 
jostling in the shopping centres. The spate of traffic over 
Lambeth Bridge had dwindled to an occasional ’bus that 
could be heard far away, unexpectedly noisy as it carried 
two or three late workers home. But one room, in all this 
wilderness of offices, was busy with voices, though even 
there a Saturday-afternoon airiness could be felt. 

A Belgian M.P. was making a speech to a gathering of 
some forty persons, from Austria, Belgium, Britain, 
Canada, Chile, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Trieste and Yugo- 
slavia. Those who could understand French listened 
appreciatively, but not intently, for they knew everything 
that the Belgian was going to say. The others waited, 
bored, for the translations, and when, in huddles at opposite 
ends of the conference table, the interpreters began urgently 
murmuring their paraphrases, those who had understood 
sank, in their turn, listlessly into their chairs. At length one 
of the interpreters finished, and sat back. His class quietly 
broke up, joining the unoccupied majority who doodled, or 
yawned, or stared vacantly at the window, through which 
only brick walls were to be seen. For a little time, the 
second interpreter hurried sibilantly over his concluding 
sentences, like a man who had lost a race. Then he, too, 
leaned back. 

After a moment to make sure that the interpreters had 
finally stopped speaking, an Englishman rose. For a few 
minutes he spoke clearly, strongly: then the furtive whis- 
perings of the interpreters set in again. After the English- 
man, a Dutchman; then an Italian, then a Norwegian, 
then a Frenchman, then others, others; each followed by 
the subdued, hasty confidences of the interpreters. At last 
the chairman perfunctorily put the resolution to the 
meeting, glancing from face to face with lacklustre eye. 
None of the delegates appeared to vote; they allowed their 
support to be taken for granted. Here an Austrian stubbed 
out a cigarette, the ashtray nagging the table like a cat 
scraping at a windowpane; there a Frenchman closed his 
notebook with a decisive snap, and shot it into his pocket. 
But for just one moment all eyes rested on the chairman. 
He was a distinguished French journalist, short, plump, 
bald, with a fringe of dark hair. With a smile and a 
gesture, which seemed to mean ‘Ah, well, we’ve done it,’ he 
cleared his throat, as if he felt something ought to be said, 
but said nothing. Then with a swift action he reached over 
for his agenda. There was a rustle of papers all round the 
table as the conference turned to the next business. The 
Socialist International had been reborn. 


A CHANGE OF NAME. It might be truer to describe the 
decision taken at Transport House on March 3 as a change 


of name, rather than a rebirth. What had happened was 
that the curiously named Comisco had resolved that its 
parent conference should assume the historic dignity of the 
International. 

In May 1946, the Labour Party organised an International 
Socialist Conference at Clacton, which was followed at 
half-yearly intervals by conferences at Bournemouth, 
Zurich, Antwerp, Vienna, Berne and Copenhagen (June 
1950). At Antwerp in December 1947, the Conference 
decided to appoint an executive committee to meet more 
frequently and to deal in detail with current problems. 
This is the Committee of the Socialist International Con- 
ference, Comisco for short. Comisco’s decision on March 3 
to revive the title of The International is subject to confir- 
mation by the full Conference at Frankfurt in July. It is 
proposed that Comisco itself will then be renamed The 
Council of the Socialist International. 


STRENGTH. How strong is the new International? At 
the beginning of this year some 33 parties were affiliated, 
representing 10 million fee-paying members and 44 million 
votes received at the most recent elections. This is a much 
greater strength than that of the famous Second Inter- 
national, which in its last report published in 1931 claimed 
64 million members and 264 million votes. 

These totals under-estimate the real strength of the new 
International, as several of the affiliated parties are not in 
a position to reveal membership figures. These include the 
Socialist Parties of Argentina, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Hungary, Poland and Spain, among others, all of 
which are represented. By far the biggest adherent is the 
British Party with over 5 million members and over 
13 million votes. The twelve most successful parties 
electorally are: 


COUNTRY MEMBERSHIP VOTES PER CENT OF 
TOTAL VOTES 
Sweden 700,000 1,817,000 49.1 
Britain 5,422,000 13,296,000 46.4 
Norway 203,000 801,000 46.0 
Denmark 295,000 813,000 39.6 
Austria 616,000 1,624,000 38.8 
Israel .. ah a 155,000 35.0 
Belgium 132,000 1,705,000 34.5 
W. Germany .. 736,000 6,934,000 29.2 
Finland 100,000 495,000 26.3 
Switzerland 53,000 258,000 26.3 
Holland 110,000 1,244,000 25) 
Japan 100,000 7,316,000 25-5 


In addition to these, the Party in the Western Zone of 
Berlin polled 44.7 per cent of the votes and in the Saar 
32.8 per cent. A disappointing figure is that for the United 
States, where the Socialist Party claims only 30,000 mem- 
bers and 140,000 votes, or one vote in 300. In Canada the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation polled 13.4 per 
cent of the total. 

Three of the parties in the International form the 
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Julius Braunthall, Secretary of Comisco, an Austrian known 
to thousands as author of ‘Red Star Over China. The 
Chairman of the Executive is Morgan Phillips 


Governments of their countries: in Britain, Norway and 
Sweden. Six participate in Coalitions: in Austria, Den- 
mark, France, Italy, Israel and Switzerland. In addition, 
the German party controls several Provincial Governments 
-and the Canadian party controls the Province of Saskat- 
chewan (see Socialism in Canada, Fact, October 1949). 


HOW IT WORKS. Comisco meets three times a year, to 
receive reports and to make broad decisions of policy. At 
the March Conference, for example, reports were presented 
by Van der Goes (Holland) on European Unity, by Denis 
Healey (Britain) on European Defence and by Madame 
Kisnel-Brutochy (Switzerland) on a recent Women’s 
Conference ; a statement was made by Ryoichi Oka on the 
position of the Japanese party, and resolutions were passed 
condemning oppression in Argentina and in Greece, 
deploring the reprieve of Nazi war criminals and demand- 
ing the continued exclusion of Spain from the Atlantic 
Pact (see page 58). | 

Detailed work is done by Experts Conferences, of which 
six have been held in little over two years, by Special Com- 
missions and Study Groups. The Economic Experts have 
held five Conferences: on techniques for administering 
nationalised industries, on problems of European economic 
co-operation, on workers’ participation in industrial 
management, on international control of basic industries 
and on the liberalisation of trade. The Sixth Experts Con- 
ference was on propaganda and organisation. One of the 
Special Commissions is drafting a statement of the Prin- 
ciples of Democratic Socialism, under the chairmanship of 
Guy Mollet, General Secretary of the French Party. 

Comisco is also beginning to assist the activities of the 
Socialist delegates to the Council of Europe. 

Decisions of the International are not binding on its 
members. The resolution passed on March 3 said: ‘Socialist 
co-operation must be based on consent. The resolutions 
passed by an international Socialist body must reflect 
common agreement freely reached. They cannot constitute 


a binding command on Parties which are individually 
responsible to their own members and to a national 
electorate. In this it has learned the lessons of the past. 


EARLIER INTERNATIONALS. The First International was 
formed in 1864, Karl Marx himself writing the inaugural 
address. It lasted only eight years, destroyed by the dis- 
sensions of Marx and Bakunun, the Anarchist. Marx got 
Bakunin expelled at the 1872 Congress and also pushed 
through a decision to move the headquarters to New York, 
in order to prevent Bakunin’s followers from regaining a 
foothold. As the International was an organisation of 
European workers, this proved its death blow. 

The Second International was founded in 1889, under 
the chairmanship of Vandervelde (Belgium). Like the First 
International, it started from the assumption that workers 
had an international loyalty to one another and little if any 
to their countries. Keir Hardie wanted an international 
general strike against war, but the International would not 
commit itself to anything so definite as that, rejecting his 
proposal by 131 to 5i. It passed instead a stirring but 
vague resolution in 1910, calling on its members ‘to use the 
political and economic crisis created by the war to rouse 
the masses of the people from their slumbers, and to hasten 
the fall of capitalist domination.’ But when war came, 
Keir Hardie became a pacificist (not a revolutionary), 
Vandervelde entered the Belgian War Cabinet, Arthur 
Henderson joined the Lloyd George Government and the 
world’s workers marched singing to battle against one 
another in the uniforms of their ‘hated’ countries. Some- 
one had got the workers’ loyalties wrong. The International 
divided into a majority who, in the hour of trial, felt they 
must fight for their countries, and a minority who still 
maintained that true Socialists were not members of a 
State but of a Class. 

The factions were about to re-unite after the war when 
Lenin made his broadcast appeal for insurrectionary 
Socialists to join a new Communist International. This was 
the Third International, the Comintern, revived today 
under the guise of Cominform. It imposes absolute 
discipline on its members (FAct, July-August 1950). 

The Second International petered out in the nineteen- 
thirties. 


A DOUBLE LOYALTY. The fact is that so long as national 
States exist and the citizen’s prosperity is bound up with 
that of his country, especially if he enjoys voting rights, 
progressive persons will always feel a divided, or rather a 
double, loyalty: to their countries and to international 
ideals such as socialism. It is particularly important that 
the Socialist International should not have binding 
authority over its members when several of the members 
are the governments of their countries. So long as the 
world itself is not federated there can be no federation of 
national parties, unless their object is to overthrow their 
respective States in the interests of an international system, 
as is the case with Cominform. Even the Communist 
International could not function as an authoritarian body if 
it was not dominated by the Russian Communist Party at 
the same time as the nations with Communist Governments 
are dominated by the Soviet Government. Thus, the 
relationship of the parties in the International conforms 
to the relationship of their governments outside it. If the 
one is dependent, the other can be dependent; but if the 
one is independent the other must be likewise. The 
strength of the 1951 Socialist International is that it 
recognises this elementary truth. 
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demilitarisation of Germany,’ because 
they hope thereby to put the Western 
powers in the dock ; secondly, German 
unity and a German peace treaty; and 
thirdly the improvement of the situ- 
ation in Europe and the reduction of 
armaments. 

The crux of the argument is that the 
Russians wish for obvious reasons to 
discuss German rearmament first and 
in isolation from all the other issues. 
By stonewalling they could then pre- 
vent any of the other issues being 
reached. The Western powers on the 
other hand, while not averse to dis- 
cussing German rearmament, or any 
other issues the Russians wish to raise, 
insist on first discussing the causes of 
international tension without which 
German rearmament would not be 
necessary. Moreover they wish to 
discuss the Austrian Treaty, whereas 
the Russians refuse to do so unless 
Trieste is also discussed. As both 
Italy and Yugoslavia are strongly 
opposed to this, because they hope to 
reach a solution by direct negotiation, 
the Western powers wish to discuss 
Austria by itself. 

It is to be hoped that by the time 
FACT appears some compromise will 
have been reached. Otherwise the 
hopes of lessening tension in Europe 
are small. 


KOREA 


Second Thoughts in the US. Public 
andg politicians in the United States 
seem to be cooling down a little. 
Recent Gallup Polls show that the 
majority of Americans think (1) that 
the UN should stop to negotiate with 
the Chinese at the 38th Parallei, 
(2) that the UN should withdraw its 
forces if the Chinese also withdraw 
and (3) that Communist China should 
be admitted to UN. Thus American 
public opinion is settling down to a 
position much nearer to that of the 
British Government. 

Meanwhile, the UN Good Offices 
Committee, consisting of the President 
of the General Assembly, Nasrollah 
Entezam, Sven Grafstrom of Sweden 
and Dr. Luis P. Nervo of Mexico, 
has been trying hard to open nego- 
tiations with the Chinese, and General 
MacArthur has declared that in his 
opinion (which on military matters 
commands respect) neither side can 
win a clear-cut victory. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISTS 


The Committee of the International 
Socialist Conference—Comisco for 
short—met at Transport House from 
March 2-4. In the absence of Morgan 
Phillips, Louis Levy took the chair. 

The meeting was attended by 37 
delegates representing 21 parties. 
Though mostly from Europe, there 


GROMYKO 
But one wore a velvet glove 


DAVIES 


were also delegates from Japan, Chile 
and Canada. The Japanese delegates 
were particularly welcome as they 
were the first representatives to attend 
from the Far East. 

The most important decision was 
the recommendation to revive the old 
title of Socialist International. If this 
is ratified at the next full Conference 
to be held at Frankfurt from June 28 
to July 4 the International Socialist 
Conference will from that date become 
the Socialist International and Comisco 
will become the Council of the Socialist 
International. (See leading article, 
page 56—Editor.) 

The discussion on European Unity 
showed clearly that the ‘functionalists’ 
are steadily gaining ground from the 
‘federalists.’ It was generally agreed 
that socialists should press for the 
creation of Specialised Agencies at the 
next session of the Council of Europe 
(Strasbourg, May 5-19) rather than for 
Constitutional changes. Only two 
parties supported the Mackay Pro- 
tocol, which is in favour of the latter. 

Nearly all parties were prepared to 
accept eventual German participation 
in European defence on the conditions 
set out by Mr. Attlee on February 12 
(Fact, March). The German SPD 
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added the condition that Germany 
should first have full political equality 
with other Atlantic Powers. 

The following resolutions 
among those passed: 


were 


Nazi Criminal;. Comisco protests 
against the general reprieve of Nazi war 
criminals and the release of Krupp. 
These measures of unjustified leniency 
towards Nazi criminals are an insult to 
all the victims of the Hitler regime and 
constitute a danger to democracy. 
Comisco requests the authorities con- 
cerned to reconsider their policy and to 
strive for the total elimination of the 
trends of Nazism which still survive and 
constitute a menace to democracy. 


Spain and the West. Seeing no evidence 
that the successive concessions that the 
governments of the democratic countries 
have made to the Franco regime have 
done anything but encourage the insol- 
ence of Madrid’s fascist government and 
discourage those who, inside and outside 
Spain, fight for the re-establishment of a 
free and democratic regime in this 
country; convinced that it is in the 
interest not only of the Spanish people 
but of all peoples, that freedom should be 
re-established in Spain; alarmed by the 
latest campaign in favour of Franco 
Spain’s admittance to the Atlantic Pact or 
collective defence of the democratic 
nations: Comisco denounces the mon- 
strosity of Franco Spain’s participation 
in ‘defence of the principles of democracy, 
individual liberty and ‘the rule of law’ — 
the fundamental goal of the Atlantic 
Pact, as the regime represents the nega- 
tion of democracy and has suppressed 
all individual liberty and crushed the 
people’s rights. 

Comisco considers that the incorpora- 
tion of Franco’s fascist forces into the 
defensive armies of the democratic 
nations would contradict the principles 
of the Atlantic Pact, and considerably 
weaken the Pact’s military efficacy. 

For this reason the member Parties of 
the International Socialist Conference 
undertake to mobilise public opinion in 
their countries to prevent the admission 
of Franco Spain into the Atlantic Pact or 
other military alliances which would 
imply its admission to the community of 
Western democracy. 


Rule of Reaction in Greece. Comisco is 
stupefied to hear of several cases of legal 
action and pressure brought to bear 
against the Socialist Party E.L.D. The 
active Socialists Mertzos and Melanidis 
are to be tried by court martial at Jannina 
in Greece. Comisco protests against this 
inadmissible and unjustified attack on 
political liberty and affirms its complete 
solidarity with the Socialist Party E.L.D. 
in its fight for Democracy and progress 
and against all measures obstructing its 
organisation and political activities. 


Peron’s Regime of Terror. Comisco 
expresses its indignation at the regime of 


terror in the Argentine. The dictatorship 
which~ oppresses the Argentine people 
has just increased its repression by 
eliminating what little freedom of the 
press remained in that country, by 
persecuting the anti-Peron trade union 
leaders and by savage attacks on our 
Socialist comrades, in particular the 
Party's General Secretary, Comrade 
Solari, and the editor of the weekly 
Socialist paper La Vanguardia, Comrade 
Americo Ghioldi. 


COMMONWEALTH 


FROM JAIL TO CABINET 


The Winner. Kwame Nkrumah, 46- 
year-old leader of the Convention 
Peoples Party, political idol of his 
countrymen, is now Leader for Govern- 
ment Business in the new Gold Coast 
administration. His Party won a 
resounding victory at the recent 
General Election gaining 34 of the 
38 seats filled by popular vote. The 
United Gold Coast Convention, which 
until the CPP broke away in 1949 was 
the country’s most important political 
organisation, won only 3 seats. As 
there are also 37 seats filled by election 
from traditional tribal authorities, 6 
by representatives of the Chambers of 
Mines and Commerce and 3 by 
officials, Kwame Nkrumah does not 
have an absolute majority, but his 
Party will be in a position to dominate 
parliament. With the support of some 
independents and the UGCC it can 
count on a majority on most issues. 

The new Executive Council has 11 
members, 8 of whom are Africans, 
6 of them, including Nkrumah, 
leading figures in the CPP. With these 
men in office one of the boldest 
political experiments ever attempted in 
Africa has begun. 

The conduct of the elections was in 
itself an achievement. There was none 
of the disorder and intimidation 
which some critics had prophesied. 
The careful preparation of the people 
in electoral rights and procedure which 
preceded the election (Fact, January) 
was no doubt partly responsible for 
this, but credit is due also to the CPP 
for its share in making the elections a 
model of tolerance and good humour. 


Party Organisation. The CPP clearly 
benefited from the experience of its 
leaders in Britain and America. They 
introduced all the trappings of a 
modern election campaign. The red, 
white and green flags of the CPP and 
its yellow posters were to be seen every- 
where, on doors and walls, on cars 


and lorries. The songs and slogans of 
the Party were on every lip. CPP 
advice centres sprang up overnight to 
provide the voters, especially the 
illiterates, with all they needed to 
know about the election. 

Rival Parties—the United Gold 
Coast Convention and the National 
Democratic Party—had none of these 
trimmings, nor did they seem to have 
efficient organisations, though they 
put up some good candidates. To the 
average African the election was a 
nationalist crusade and it was the 
CPP demanding ‘self-government now’ 
and above all its leader Kwame 
Nkrumah, at that time still in prison, 
which captured his imagination and 
his vote. Nkrumah and his colleagues 
talked to the hearts of their audiences. 
They knew full well the frustrations, 
the emotions and the aspirations of 
detribalised Africans and their words 
brought hope. 

Sentiment alone however did not 
win the elections. The CPP had a 


network of branches grouped under 
regional headquarters -with full-time 
paid propaganda secretaries, spread 
throughout the country. Much volun- 
tary unpaid part-time effort went into 


part in the illegal ‘direct action’ 
campaign of last year. The response 
of Nkrumah was encouraging. He 
agreed to give the Constitution a fair 
trial and asked for six of the eight 
seats available on the Executive 
Council, a very reasonable request in 
view of his overwhelming victory at 
the polls. 

‘I come out of gaol and into the 
Assembly without the slightest bitter- 
ness to Britain,’ he told reporters. 
‘I stand for no racialism, no dis- 
crimination against any race or 
individual, but I am _ unalterably 
opposed to imperialism in any form.’ 
He added that the Party desired self- 
government within the Common- 
wealth, would welcome the retention 
of all the present officials who were 
willing to co-operate, and indeed 
hoped to establish such good con- 
ditions that more teachers, scientists 
and technicians would be encouraged 
to come to the Gold Coast, ‘especially 
from Britain.’ 

The Gold Coast voters expect much 
from African leadership, but nobody 
seems to know yet how they propose 
to tackle the vast problems which 
face the country. The CPP had a 


GOLD COAST CANDIDATES DISPLAY THEIR SYMBOLS 
To assist illiterates, symbols such as elephants or fish were printed with the 
candidates’ names 


the work at branch level, which brought 
political victory. The emergence of a 
well-organised African political Party 
is something completely new. No 
doubt the lesson will be learned in 
Nigeria and perhaps further afield. 

A Good Start. As an act of grace on 
the eve of the inauguration of the new 
Constitution the Governor remitted 
the remaining part of the sentences of 
imprisonment imposed on Nkrumah 


and six other CPP leaders for their 
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programme which sounded exciting 
in the festival atmosphere of the 
election, but in fact there is little in its 
economic proposals which differs from 
the Ten Year plan of the British 
government. The election manifesto 
of the CPP put great stress on the 
Volta River hydro-electric scheme as 
a source of new industries—it is also 
an important part of the Ten Year 
plan. Both the plan and the manifesto 
emphasise the importance of 


developing transport and agriculture, 
of combating swollen shoot disease on 
the cocoa farms, and the expansion of 
the timber industry. There are many 
other points of similarity on economic 
policy, but the CPP goes on to suggest 
an almost utopian programme of 
social services for which it recognises 
that there is as yet no source of 
finance. 

Only vastly increased production 
can pay for these new welfare schemes. 
The optimism of the Party leaders is 
based on the belief that self-govern- 
ment will spur the people on to greater 
effort. This may well be true but no 
one who realises the immense prob- 
lems which lie ahead in the Gold Coast 
as in all under-developed territories, 
will expect quick results. 

Testing Time Ahead. The testing 
time for Nkrumah and his colleagues 
will come when they have to persuade 
their followers to accept a rate of 
progress slower than they have been 
led to expect. Many colonial people 
have tended to imagine that the 
colonies are poor only because they are 
colonies. They have learned to regard 


CANDIDATES’ HANDSHAKE 
Testing time is to come 


British rule as an obstacle to progress 
and have still to face hard economic 
realities. 

This is a bold constitutional experi- 
ment. British socialists have shown a 
faith in the Gold Coast people which 
so far has been well justified. The ball 
is now passed to Kwame Nkrumah 
and his colleagues in the Executive 
Council, on whose statesmanship the 
final success of the experiment 
depends. The CPP leaders have shown 
that they can organise a_ political 


Party and lead it to success at the 
polls. They handled the situation 
immediately after the elections well, 
but they have still to show that they 
can shoulder the burden of political 
responsibility when things are difficult 
and hold their supporters, not only in 
Parliament, but throughout the 
country. The course of advancement 
to full self-government, not only in the 
Gold Coast, but in other African 
territories cannot but be affected by 
their performance. Fact wishes them 
100 per cent success. 


TOWN HALL 


FACT GOES TO HULL 


The Lord High Admiral. Kingston- 
upon-Hull (population 300,000) is 
Britain’s third port and eighth largest 
city. The Lord Mayor bears the 
Gilbertan title, Admiral of the Humber. 
Reports that Alan Ladd is to be given 
this command under the Atlantic Pact 
are believed to be frivolous. There are 
over 2,900 factories, mills, workshops, 
warehouses and stores in Hull. Among 
the main occupations are seafaring and 
docking. 

Hull’s dockers have a reputation for 
independence. In the 1949 dock 
strikes, which were later proved to 
have been planned by Canadian 
Communists (see Fact last month) 
Hull was one of the few major British 
ports to stand aside. 

They were rather simpler in Hull in 
the seventeenth century. Hull sided 
with the Parliament in the Civil War 
and when the king appeared outside 
the city he was refused admission. 
But the mayor chivalrously sent 
out the civic plate in order that his 
majesty might eat in fitting splendour. 
It was never seen again. 


Municipal Pioneers. Hull has been 
prominent in the field of municipal 
trading for many years. The telephone 
system, for example, is the only one in 
Britain controlled by a local authority. 
The visitor to the city is quick to 
notice this, as the telephone kiosks are 
a different colour from the normal 
GPO red. Though local calls from 
call boxes are only one penny, the 
undertaking made a £16,000 surplus 
last year, after paying a royalty of 
£20,500 to the GPO and £10,000 for 
redemption of debt. The war-damaged 
central exchange is at present being 
rebuilt, the Belgian equipment which 
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was originally installed being replaced 
by British. 

Civic restaurants are another 
example of Hull’s municipal enter- 
prise. The Corporation first opened 


municipal restaurants under the old © 


War Kitchens Order in the first World 
War, and it has never ceased this 
service since. During the interwar 
years it carried on for a time without 
any apparent legal powers. Later a 
local Act of Parliament was passed 
granting the necessary authority. 

The council also bulk-buys bricks, 
which are then delivered direct to the 
building sites of contractors. 

Building. Alderman Walter Holwell 
told Facr that Hull was not well- 
housed before the war, and that savage 
bombing has left the city with one of 
the biggest building tasks in the 
country. Of 84,000 houses only 6,000 
escaped damage. From 1945 to the 
end of last year the council had built 
2,698 permanent and 2,519 temporary 
houses. This is not as many as the 
housing committee would have liked, 
but three factors have limited progress. 
First, the destruction of many industrial 
and commercial concerns has necessi- 
tated the granting of industrial building 
licences to the extent of £8 million. 
Second, war-damage repairs to houses 
have absorbed masses of materials and 
labour. Third, the city’s drainage 
system was quite inadequate and 
should have been renewed before 1939. 
Until this work was completed large- 
scale house building was impossible. 

A bonus of 15s. a week is paid to 
builders for each dwelling handed over 
in less than three-quarters of the time 
allowed in the contract, for as many 
weeks as the completion time falls 


- short of the three-quarter period. On 


the other hand, the builder is penalised 
15s. for every week he spends above 
the contract period. Alderman Holwell 
expects good results from this scheme, 
which was started in December. 

Although there are now more 
houses per head of Hull’s population 
than before the war, the waiting list 
numbers 15,000. This is another 
example of prewar demand suddenly 
becoming vocal because of full employ- 
ment and the welfare state. 

Net rents of postwar dwellings are: 
three-bedroom houses, 15s. 4d. a week ; 
two-bedroom houses, 14s. a week; 
two-bedroom flats, 14s. a week. Rates 
add about 6s. 6d. to the rents of houses 
and 4s. 10d. to the rent of a flat. 

Town Planning. The Hull develop- 
ment plan prepared under the 1947 
Town and Country Planning Act 
should be ready for the Minister of 


vk 


IT’S NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN 
Old folk learning to do raffia work in a Hull home 


Local Government and Planning this 
year. In 1944 Abercrombie and 
Lutyens prepared a comprehensive 
plan for the city which required the 
removal of many of the 34 level cross- 
ings, but it will be a long time before 
this plan can be implemented because 
of the tremendous expense involved. 

The committee propose to concen- 
trate all industry along the seven miles 
of docks and an area on either side 
of the River Hull, making an inverted 
T shape. An outer ring road and 
inner ring road are planned, to 
deflect traffic from the city centre. 
The remainder of the city will be 
divided into 17 neighbourhood units, 
each consisting of about 7,000-10,000 
people and containing shops, cinema, 
churches, open spaces, clinic and a 
primary school, etc. 


Education. Five schools were 
destroyed in Hull during the war and 
40 more rendered unusable. Only one 
school totally escaped damage. Two 
primary schools have already been 
completed since 1945; 4 primary and 
2 secondary modern schools are under 
construction, and contracts for 3 more 
are to be let very shortly. The council’s 
development plan provides for 2 com- 
prehensive schools, taking 3,000 pupils 
each, and for a new institute of 
technology, on which building is to 
start this year, catering for three 
colleges — technical, arts-and-crafts, 
and commerce; and in due course a 
college for further education. 

The council give an _ unlimited 
number of awards to university 
students. Any Hull student who 


obtains entry into a university is given 
an award, and any of these students 
reaching intermediate degree standard 
before entry is given a major award. 

Old and Young. There are no fewer 
than 39,000 old age pensioners in Hull. 
For those unable to live by themselves 
the council at present provide two 
large hostels, but four homes, each 
taking between 16 and 30 people, will 
be opened this year, and the council 
has Ministry permission to build five 
more homes. 

Old people in the homes pay 21s. 
towards their keep, which leaves them 
at least 5s. pocket money. They are 
given a free picture show twice a week, 
an ounce of tobacco (or sweets) free, 
and four meals a day. They can go 
out whenever they please and can 
have visitors on any day of the week. 

Councillor Teskey-King told Fact 
that Hull has a higher adoption rate 
than the average. But for chiidren who 
are not adopted or boarded out six 
homes are to be built, with a house- 
father and house-mother, each with 
eight children. The ‘father’ will be 
allowed to carry on normal employ- 
ment, and the ‘mother’ will have 
domestic assistance. 

Men workers in the blind workshops 
who earn up to 30s. a week get their 
pay augmented by the council up to 
£5 14s. For women, the corresponding 
rates are 15s. and £4 6s. 

Labour in Control. Hull has been 
governed by a socialist council since 
1945. The Labour majority is not 
large, but the Party faces next month’s 
elections with confidence. 
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READING MATTER: 


HE NEVER SLEPT 


Sergeant Silence. One May morning 
in 1867 a lad of 16, shut out from a 
Halifax brush workshop for arriving 
a few minutes late, decided he would 
run away to London. He possessed 
twopence. He gave a penny to a 
tramp, pawned his overcoat, got three 
days’ work at Hull and set off with 
ten shillings in his pocket. 

Having arrived penniless in London, 
he sought a night’s shelter under an 
arch of Waterloo Bridge, only to find 
a destitute girl, little more than a 
child, already huddled there. The 
next morning, the boy sold himself to 
the Army, walked back to the bridge, 
gave his three King’s shillings to the 
unknown girl, and went back, penni- 
less once more, to the barracks. He 
never saw her again. 

In time the runaway boy became a 
man and a sergeant. He was a small, 
shy, white-faced, handsome chap, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed. The others 
found him strange. He did not drink 
(until later). He did not smoke (until 
later). He did not dally with the lasses 
(until later). He did not have much 
to say for himself (until later). In the 
evenings he sat alone in the barracks, 
reading Carlyle. His comrades 
christened him ‘Silence’. 

One night the Provost Sergeant was 
ill and Sergeant Silence took over his 
duties. He had orders to charge any 
man found even slightly in liquor. 
The shy, apparently timid little soldier 
sallied forth and arrested four huge 
military policemen. From that day his 
popularity was assured. 

Discharged from the Service, he 
became a journalist and was soon one 
of the best-paid men in the pro- 
fession, drawing £1,000 a year for a 
weekly feature in the SUNDAY 
CHRONICLE. Then he discovered the 
Manchester slums and, at the same 
time, the writings of William Morris. 
With typical impulsiveness, he gave 
up his comfortable job to start a 
newspaper for the poor, becoming 
himself poor in the process. All he 
drew out was £4 a week. 

He remained poor until the Kaiser’s 
war, when for a short time Lord 
Northcliffe paid him £40 a week for a 
page in the WEEKLY DISPATCH. He was 
63 years old then. But it could not last. 
In 1916 Northcliffe decided to support 
Lloyd George’s bid for the premiership 
and the editor sent a letter saying: 


‘Will you please note that Lloyd 
George is our man now.’ The keen- 
eyed, grey-haired veteran replied: 

Dear Sir, I note that Lloyd George 
is your man now. Will you please note 
that Robert Blatchford is his own man, 
and begs to remain, Yours faithfully, 
R. Blatchford. 

Yes, this was Robert Blatchford of 
the CLARION, Nunquam the Well 
Beloved, as another writer called him. 

His ancestors were Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch and Cornish. He lifted his 
famous pen-name from the one he had 
taken over in his first journalistic post, 
‘Nunquam Dormio.’ It meant ‘I never 
sleep.” 


He Despised Them All. Blatchford 
was born 100 years ago, on March 17 
1851. Laurance Thompson, son of 
“Dangle Thompson of the CLARION, 
has written his life story in Robert 
Blatchford: Portrait of an Englishman, 
published by Victor Gollancz at 16s. 
It is very good and very unusual 
reading. The men who generally figure 
as unspotted saints in the early story 
of British Socialism are the deep-dyed 
villains of Blatchford’s piece. Keir 
Hardie, John Burns, H. M. Hyndman, 
Bernard Shaw, Fred Jowett, Ramsay 
MacDonald—Nunquam despised them 
all. 

His first meeting with John Burns 
(another littlke man) makes amusing 
reading. Burns was expecting to -be 
arrested and had already punched the 
face of a perfectly innocent stranger 
whom he suspected of being a plain- 
clothes policeman. When Blatchford, 
with his military moustache, hailed 
him by name the tough Cockney was 
on the point of repeating the per- 
formance when Blatchford revealed 
his identity. 

Not that his escape mattered. 
Nunquam treated most of his fellow 
pioneers as if they had punched his 
nose; or, rather, as if they had sold 
him to Pilate for 20 pieces of silver. 

The first meeting with Keir Hardie 
was even funnier. A thin phlegmatic 
youth led the ascetic Scot through 
miles of Manchester streets at dead 
of night, finally bundling him through 
a door. Hardie found himself in a 
room full of tobacco smoke, in which 
men were drinking whisky and ladies 
were present. He declared later that 
the ladies were sitting on the men’s 
knees, but Blatchford denounced this 
as an exaggeration. ‘Pitt Hardacre’s 
brothel!’ exclaimed the horrified tee- 
totaller to himself, his thoughts flying 
to a rumour current in Manchester 
that a theatre manager of that name 


trifled with his chorus girls’ virtue. 
He mumbled something about having 
a train to catch and fled. 

‘I offered him the warmest welcome 
that I ever gave to another man,’ 
Blatchford wrote later, ‘and he held 
out a hand like a cold toad and ran 
away. 

Invective. This is a typical piece of 
Nunquamese. Although, as the book 
progresses, one feels more and more 
sympathy for Blatchford’s opponents 
in the movement, and less and less for 


NUNQUAM THE WELL BELOVED 
Keir Hardie was ‘a cold toad’ 


Blatchford, his genius for invective is 
good for many a laugh. Here are some 
of the things he said of his comrades: 

Of Keir Hardie: ‘He makes my 
flesh creep. I think he is the only man 
I have ever tried to like and failed to 
like.’ 

‘I think he has been vain, greedy, 
crooked and bumptious. I think he 
has nearly ruined the ILP which would 
have done well but for him.’ 

‘Hardie wanted to be the great 
leader of British democracy. That was 
why he took his contemptible paper to 
Manchester. He hated us because he 
thought us an obstacle in the way. 
But the fact was he had neither brains 
nor guts for the job.’ 

Of Keir Hardie’s newspaper: ‘Did 
you ever see such drivel!” 

Of Hardie and Hyndman: ‘They 
were both ambitious and conceited.’ 

Of Hyndman: ‘Old  blow-hard 
Hyndman.’ 

Of Ramsay MacDonald: ‘Ramsay 
Mac, who was a windy spasm, wiped 
his boots on Hardie’s whiskers.’ 

Of Fred Jewett: “Weak and _ in- 
coherent.’ 
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Of Bernard Shaw: ‘When anything 
of grave importance happens or any 
danger threatens, Bernard Shaw steps. 
on to the stage like a damned old 
pantaloon and does his tricks. Pity 
there is no clown handy with a red- 
hot poker.’ 

‘He is like a man made after supper 
out of one of Ibsen’s plays.’ 

Of the pioneers in general: ‘I find 
myself a political policeman, on a 
rowdy beat, with dirty work and 
noisy nights before me. Pickard and 
Threlfall, Burns and Hyndman— 
Faugh! Bah! Pish!’ 

Thus, Blatchford not only saw his. 
fellow pioneers as political footpads : 


‘he pictured himself as the honest 


policeman whose job (you can almost 
hear him saying that it hurt him more 
than it hurt them) was to run them in 
now and again. One cannot help 
uttering a heartfelt ‘Hear, hear!’ when 
Joe Burgess retorted: 

‘Dropit, Blatchford. Return to your 
early manner. Preach the simple 
truths of Socialism. Don’t be afraid 
torepeat them. Aim to make Socialists ; 
not good Socialists, nor betterSocialists. 
Leave the Socialists alone; they're all 
right. Your yearnings after perfection, 
unless disciplined, will paralyse all 
your energies. Come down from your 
higher plane and take a tonic. And, 
for heavens’ sake, when you find 
yourself ‘Sout of touch” or “out of 
tune” with the movement, seriously 
ask yourself whether it is you or the 
movement that is to blame.’ 


A Lonely Man. The truth was that 
Blatchford was at heart a lonely man, 
with an insatiable inner yearning for 
love, respect, companionship. Maybe 
his childhood, in which his mother 
did not conceal her greater regard for 
his elder brother, had something to do 
with this. His writing, like that of 
many lonely men (Robert Louis 
Stevenson, for example) has at times 
a jaunty, backslapping, devil-of-a- 
fellow quality to it that can be a little 
irritating. His letters are full of 
personal unburdenings and explana- 
tions, as if he felt that nobody, not 
even his closest friends, really under- 
stood him. 


This loneliness, this hunger for 
dignity and for human understanding, 
which in Blatchford was a psycho- 
logical thing, corresponded exactly 
with the outcast sorrow, the trampled 
pride, the thirst for respect, of 
Lancashire’s inarticulate poor. When 
he began writing for them, the effect 
was devastating. He became the 
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STATISTICS 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
PRODUCTION 
Interim Index of Industrial Production 
All Industries 134 123 143 150 151 138 
1946 = 100 1938 = 104 
Mining and Quarrying .. an 5 = 106 94 116 119 121 115 
Textiles and Clothing .. a Fe Fe 127 120 145 — — — 
Food, Drink, Tobacco .. ase ae es 110 110 114 123 126 — 
Engineering ie a i. ais ae 149 129 Ss 164 165 — 
Building and Contracting a a A 141 130 141 143 140 121 
Bricks, Cement, etc. = Ee os, aD 161 155 172 177 ee — 
COAL (thousand tons) 
Total coal production weekly averages om 3,922 3,398 4,221 4,347 4,404 4,143 
1938 = 4,353 
Total Coal Consumption (excluding exports): 3,334 3,136 3,583 3,849 4,229 4,433 
1938 average = 3,463 
Coal Exports and Bunker coal 38 He 371 265 257 293 294 BW 
1938 average = 890 
Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1:14) 1:18 1:13 1-20 1:22 E22 122 
Total Wage Earners (thousands) : 697 695 692 688 686 688 
1938 = 782 
OVERSEAS TRADE 
(United Kingdom) (in £ millions) 
Total Exports (including re-exports) . Ws 188-5 197-0 180-5 ZALES 222-1 194-2 
Percentages of 1938 volume at comparable 
PLICeS pues he A ies a ae 161** 175** 
Total Imports (in £ millions) .. a arg 225:2 215-2 193-9 223-0 234-9 239-3 
Imports are now running at about 85 per cent of 
the 1938 volume. 
Exports to Canada and U.S.A. ae a 21-8 232 20-5 25-2 28:2 21-8 
Imports from Canada and U.S.A. .. is Dee Bie? 30-1 39-4 31593) 36-4 
*Total Deficit (not including invisible trade) 36-7 18-0 13-4 IES 12:8 45-1 
Deficit with Canada and U.S.A... De 55) 8-0 9-6 14:2 Hell 14-6 
+Terms of Trade 
Export Prices ns oe ae oy Sn 121 121 121 123 125 127 
Import Prices i & < Af as 134 135 137 143 147 150 
EMPLOWMENT (Great Britain) see note 
Total Working Population (thousands) = 23,334 23,406 23,454 23-503 23,289 23225 
(June 1939 = 19,750) 
Figures include unemployed and Forces. 
Armed Forces (thousands) eg Bb a 690 701 708 126 745 TUS? 
June 1939 = 480 
December 1947 = 1,119 
Unemployed (thousands) ave ae a 278 284 292 303 302 328 
July 1938 = 1,786-5 
Working days lost through Industrial Disputes 
(monthly average 1918-39, excluding 1926, 
was 969,000) .. As ae on .. | 249,000 52,000 152,000 67,000 67,000 28,000 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Interim Index of Retail Prices. . ie a 114 113 114 115 116 116 

(based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, clothing, 
household goods, etc. June 1947 = 100; no 
prewar figures.) 


Weekly Wage Rates... se Bd uke 110 110 110 111 113 114 
(June 1947 = 100; September 1939 = 60) 
Average Weekly Earnings? Oct. 1947 | Apr. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Apr. 1949 | Oct. 1949 | Apr. 1950 
(industrial, including overtime, etc.) 
Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. 0d.) .. Joulmecomess. 1 £6 14° 0 i Ome alah £6 19 11 Pah oe sage SS) 
Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s. 6d.) yo dh Sesa oe) 7 eeBy IVR I £3 14 6 ces) MiP sea) hs 1) £4 0 6 


: | 


Employment figures are at end of month. Total working population includes indoor domestic workers and persons above pensionable age, who prior 
to January 1949 were excluded. Following repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 
of unfilled vacancies are therefore no longer available. 


* The invisible trade (military and other expenditure overseas, receipts from shipping, etc.) of the U.K. showed a deficit of £172 million in 1946 and 
of £189 million in 1947; a favourable balance of £103 million in 1948 and of £110 million in 1949 (Cmd. 7928). 


+ A new index was introduced in January based on 1947 = 100. __At that time Export Prices were 259 per cent and Import Prices 297 per cent of the 
1938 prices. Recently revised to correspond to pattern of trade in 1949, hence figures given in previous numbers of FACT 


** New index based on 1947 = 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1:1, Figures are for each quarter where completed. 
+ Excluding agriculture, coalmining, shipping, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce, banking, distribution. See FACT November 1950. 
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| READING MATTER 


from page 62 


THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT BLATCHFORD 


greatest Socialist propagandist in the 
English language. The pally, confident, 
healthy tones of Merrie England 
were just right. 


When Sidney Webb remarked sar- 
castically that if the CLARION readers 
would drag themselves from their 
bicycle rides one weekend, to assist 
in an election campaign, they might 
help the Socialist cause, he missed the 
point. The CLARION Clubs were a bit 
of Socialism as Blatchford felt it, a bit 
of Merrie England. They were the 
product, the gigantic opposite of his 
loneliness. But they could never erase 
his loneliness. It was in his bones. 

Keir Hardie missed the point, too. 
‘For a time in England,’ he wrote, 
rather priggishly in 1903, ‘the fibre of 
the Socialist Movement was almost 
totally destroyed by a spirit of irres- 
ponsible levity, the effects of which 
remain to this day. Socialism is a 
serious task, demanding serious work 
at the hands of its advocates, and 
anything which introduces levity or 


frivolity into the Movement is 
hindering, not helping, its progress.’ 
Dear, dear! 
Make-believe. Blatchford lived in 


his imagination. He never really 
understood the poor : he was in love 
with them. He met them on a mystical 
plane of his own creation, where all 
were virtuous and perfect because all 
had suffered, where everybody loved 
everybody else with a pure angelic 
passion because everybody had 
belonged to the great unwanted army 
of the slums. He estimated that it 
would take seven years to convert 
everybody to Socialism! When these 
creatures of his dreams proved just 
a little imperfect, he believed that real 
people of flesh and blood had let him 
down. In 1910 he said: ‘I no longer 
believe in the British people.’ In 1920 
he declared that democracy had failed. 
He wrote the Labour Party off as a 
‘poor old failure’ before it was 11 
years old. In later life he renounced 
Socialism itself because he feared 
human beings would never be good 
enough for it. 

His idea of fighting was equally 
poetic. The mock-battle of words 
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HOUSING POSITION 


AT 31 JANUARY, 1951 


Great England 

Housing Accommodation provided since end of war Britain and Wales Scotland 
NEW PERMANENT HOUSES 834,668 742,404 92,264 

| TEMPORARY HOUSES 157,146 124,970 32,176 
Total new houses .. fe 991,814 867,174 124,440 

CONVERSION, REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE, ETC. 334,596 321,838 _ 12,958 
Total new homes ..| 1,326,410 1,189,012 137,398 

— 


seemed to him real. ‘I am going to 
give the Liberals and the Labourists a 
damned good hiding,’ he remarked 
once, meaning he was going to let 
fly a salvo of ferocious phrases at them 
from the deck of the CLARION. 
Attacking parliamentary action as 
futile, but feeling that he was expected 
to indicate what sort of action he 
deemed worthwhile, he said: “One 
cannot move mountains; one cannot 
conquer fate; but one can do his duty, 
and it is as true today as it was a 
century ago that “‘no captain can do 
far wrong who lays his ship alongside 
that of an enemy”.’ Again he meant 
one could thunder broadsides at them 
on paper. 

What Blatchford could not under- 
stand was that the poor in those days 
did not possess a ship to place along- 
side that of the enemy. The exact job 
on which Hardie and the Labour 
Party were engaged was building the 
poor a ship, precisely for that purpose. 


The Blatchford Pose. This extra- 
ordinary muddle of a man, who 
probably made more Labour votes 
than any other individual before or 
since, only voted once in his life—for 
the Tories in 1924. He considered 
Stanley Baldwin Britain’s greatest- 
ever Prime Minister, probably because 
Baldwin’s pose was the Blatchford 
pose: that of a pure, saintly, sincere, 
upright man in a den of dirty politi- 
cians, hating the unclean atmosphere 
but nobly carrying on because he knew 
himself to be the only honest man left. 
Not that Blatchford or Baldwin 
posed deliberately; few men do. He 
was great-hearted, compassionate, un- 
sparing, sincere, at times inspired. 
But, Oh Robert! what a scatterbrain 
you were. 

The tragedy of  Blatchford’s 
apostasy is that the common people 
are perfectly capable of everything he 
believed of them in his halcyon years. 
But give us time, old horse, give us 
tienes 

He never slept? Perhaps he never 
woke up. FACTOTUM 
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When events move as swiftly as in 
recent months, ‘“‘thinking-ahead”’ 
becomes difficult and ordinary 
mortals can be forgiven for some 
preoccupation with today’s diffi- 
culties. One thing about the 
immediate future is certain—that 
the necessity for a well-informed 
membership is more vital to the 
Labour Movement than ever. 
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short-term programme to spread 
still more widely the readership of 
Labour’s own national daily 
newspaper. Every Party member 
should be a regular reader of the 
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